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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 
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The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Set. Meth.^ The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologic ; Psych. Rev. = Psycholog- 
ical Review ; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de Metaphysique ; Rev. Nio-Sc. = Revue Nio- 
Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. d. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofia e 
Scienze AfUni ; V. f w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philoso- 
phic; Z. f Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische Kritik ; 
Z. f. Psych, u. Phys. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnesor- 
gane. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
The Experience of Activity. William James. Psych. Rev., XII, i, 1-17. 

This article is an attempt to apply the author's ' radical empiricism ' to 
the problem of activity. No question in philosophy is more disputed than 
that regarding the nature and significance of activity. Psychological, 
logical, and metaphysical problems are so jumbled together that the oppo- 
nents cannot even understand each other. The pragmatic method rests 
on the postulate that every difference of truth must somewhere make a 
difference of fact. The postulate of the principle of pure experience is 
that everything real must be experienced and that everything experienced 
must somewhere be real. Taken in its broadest sense, any apprehension 
of change or event is an experience of activity. But in actual experience 
activity has a goal, and hence the elaborate analyses of will in modern de- 
scriptive psychology. One who actually experiences all that is here de- 
scribed possesses all that the idea of activity can contain ; if we imagine 
activity outside our experience, we can do so only in terms of these active 
experiences, striving, strain, release, obstruction, etc. The fereifi in these 
experiences in their esse, and nothing else can rightly be called activity. 
Many able thinkers, however, deny this and seek for an activity behind the 
experienced process, which propels it and brings it into being. To answer 
this, we must remember that each individual activity is part of the more 
inclusive chain of processes of which history is made. Thus there arises 
the distinction of less real and more real activities, the earliest ascertain- 
able agent being regarded as the most real. Philosophy has tended to de- 
realize immediately felt activity in favor of (1) a consciousness of wider 
time-span than our own ; or (2) ideas struggling with each other ; or (3) 
nerve cells. Judged by the pragmatic method, acceptance of the first view 
means that my activity is enveloped in that of a wider thinker. The 
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second or third means that a result is accomplished to which the real 
agents are indifferent, and in the recurrence or continuance of which I can 
have no faith. Thus pragmatically the question : Whose is the real 
activity? is the same as : What will be the actual result ? In other words, 
we have before us the ancient metaphysical problem of teleology vs. 
mechanism. The method of pure empiricism must deny utterly that there 
is anywhere an activity more real than those which we experience. To 
ask how activity is active, how causality works, is to propound the problem 
of creation, and to seek a more real causation than that which we actually 
experience is but another form of animism. If we put the problem on 
this more concrete plane, we must begin with such questions as the follow- 
ing : Do smaller activities coexist with larger ones, and do the larger exert 
a directing power over the smaller ? Does the mental process guide the 
neural process ? Such questions lead us to the panpsychic and ontological 
speculations which have recently been attempted by Bergson and Strong. 

George H. Sabine. 

The Thing and Its Relations. William James. J. of Ph., Psy., and 
Sci. Meth., II, 2, pp. 29-41. 

' Pure experience ' is a relative term, since no normal mind, except in a 
state of semicoma, has an experience which is a mere that and not to some 
extent also a what. A relatively pure experience tends to fill itself at 
once with emphases which are fixed and abstracted ; both conjunctions 
and disjunctions are equally primary and equally matters of immediate 
feeling. Intellectualization of experience arose for the sake of safety to 
the organism, and hence is under an obligation always to redescend to the 
plane of concrete experience. Pragmatism finds truth not in consistency, 
but only in the power of the universal to lead us back to sensible experience. 
One world can be known by many knowers, for there is no logical absurdity 
in supposing that the same thing stands in relation to many other things. 
But it has been asserted by Mr. Bradley that all relations, as we experi- 
ence them, are unreal. Radical empiricism divides relations in two 
classes : (1) those that are intimate and exist in the very nature of the 
terms related ; (2) those that are merely external. Bradley denies the 
possibility of merely external relations, but he admits that some relations 
appear to be such, and does not explain how they are in reality more than 
external. Bradley finds only discreteness capable of being grasped by 
the understanding, while all conjunction, which is equally a datum of ex- 
perience, he regards as incomprehensible. Intellectual transitions are 
defined by him only negatively, i. e., as different from all the relations 
which experience shows us. Bradley's dialectic does not in the least in- 
validate the ordinary relations by which the world, as experienced, is held 
together. The empirical theory of knowledge is therefore intact, and it is 
quite possible that many knowers may cognize a single object. 

George H. Sabine. 
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The Essence of Humanism. William James. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., II, 5, pp. 113-118. 

The essential service of ' humanism ' to philosophy is the insight that, 
though one part of our experience may lean upon another part to make it 
what it is in any one of several aspects in which it may be considered, 
experience as a whole is self-sustaining and leans upon nothing. This 
form of philosophy gets rid of all such metaphysical puzzles as the ' Abso- 
lute,' the 'Problem of Freedom,' and the like. It follows from the for- 
mula given that both the knower and the known are parts of experience ; 
i. e., one part of the experience knows the other part, or a part exists as an 
ultimate fact and is at once knower and known, according as it is taken in 
one context or another. Beyond this our deepest knowledge cannot go. 
Whether we stop where common sense is content to stop, or push our in- 
vestigation on to atoms, or cells, or mind-stuff, as the form of reality, we 
must equally define reality as a terminus within the general possibilities of 
experience, and what knows reality is itself a bit of experience which can 
be substituted for the other because it leads to the same associates. 

George H. Sabine. 

Does Consciousness Exist? William James. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., I, 18, pp. 477-491. 

Among empiricists of the present, Kant's 'transcendental ego, has come 
to stand for so little that it might as well be completely discarded. ' Con- 
sciousness ' is supposed to be necessary in order to explain the fact of 
knowledge, and this fact must be otherwise explained if we are to abandon 
that term. This may be accomplished by supposing that there exists one 
primal stuff, called pure experience, and that knowing is a particular sort 
of relation, itself experienced, into which the portions of experience may 
enter. Consciousness, according to the neo-Kantians, is not open to 
introspection , but is still a fundamental fact of psychology ; it is the form 
which holds in suspense the contents of consciousness. As a matter of 
fact, however, this distinction of form and matter comes not by subtraction 
but by addition, i. e., by the addition to a concrete bit of experience of 
other bits standing in two kinds of functional relation to it. The difference 
between the physical and the psychical is a matter of relation ; each con- 
tent of pure experience stands at the point of intersection of two series of 
relations, and therefore can be used as a point of departure along entirely 
different lines. Similarly, non-perceptual experiences, — memories, fancies, 
and concepts, — tend to be counted twice over in two separate lines of rela- 
tion, a line of permanent relations which we call the real world and a line 
of fluid relations which we call our mind. Pure experience itself is neither 
subject nor object, but is potentially both. At the passing moment it is 
absolutely valid ; it is something to be acted on, though future experience 
may reverse this validity. It is not a stuff in general, but just what it ap- 
pears to be, — space, redness, heaviness, etc. These attributes belong to 
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our thought as well as to objects. In general, thoughts and things have 
more categories in common than is usually supposed. Appreciations form 
an ambiguous sphere of being, belonging with emotion but still having 
objective value. 

George H. Sabine. 

A World of Pure Experience. William James. J. of Ph., Psy., and 
Sci. Meth., I, 20, pp. 533-543 ; 21, pp. 561-570. 

The articles are a development of the author's philosophy of 'radical 
empiricism.' Empiricism throws the stress of explanation upon the indi- 
viduals opposed to the universal, upon the part as opposed to the whole. 
To be radical, an empiricism must not admit any element not directly ex- 
perienced nor exclude any element which is experienced. Thus all rela- 
tions must be experienced connections of experience ; but the fact of 
experienced relations must not be neglected, as traditional empiricism has 
tended to do. Relations are of varying degrees, ranging from mere prox- 
imity of terms to the conscious continuity of mental states. Our actual 
experience is largely chaotic, for no single type of connection runs through 
it all. But within the personal history of each individual different elements 
are continuous, and change itself is immediately experienced. This ' co- 
conscious transition' must be taken at its face value, i. e., just as we 
feel it, and not as we afterward generalize it. Both conjunctions and 
separations are coordinate phenomena, which, in concrete experience, are 
equally real. This fact explains cognitive relations, because these are 
always connections immediately given within experience. One portion of 
experience knows another, when they are continuous and corroborative 
of each other. Knowledge is made inside experience by relations which 
unroll themselves in time. An experience which thus knows another can 
be used as its representative, and by manipulating such symbols we can 
often reach conclusions which save us the trouble of experimenting with 
real experience. In a world of pure experience, the only function of an 
experience is to lead to another experience. Accordingly, if two experi- 
ences lead to the same end, it is indifferent which path we pursue. Our 
conceptual experiences are short cuts which make possible transitions in- 
comparably more rapid than those of perceptual experience. Objective 
reference is to be explained by the distinction between knowing as com- 
pleted and knowing as in transit. Only the event can show that one 
experience was truly cognitive of another. But most of our knowledge is 
virtual ; it has not issued in the end which it is said to know, but nothing 
contradicts our continued thinking. This, it may be objected, destroys 
the reality of a large portion of our knowledge, which can only be justified 
by the doctrine of the self-transcendence of idea's. But application of the 
pragmatic method shows that this could make no real difference ; for its 
sole result would be to put us in possession of the nearest effects of the 
ends of knowledge not yet actual in experience, and this is precisely what 
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the empirical account does. Certain portions of experience are conter- 
minous for different minds ; and since all experience is continuous, it may 
all be common property of many minds. An experience may figure in an 
indefinite number of mental contexts and the number of such contexts 
does not change the experience. Natural realism is therefore formally 
possible. But, as a matter of fact, our minds do not terminate in the same 
percept ; they are not literally conterminous. They have space in com- 
mon, for no difference of space exists between different persons' percepts 
of the same object. 

George H. Sabine. 

Humanism and Truth. William James. Mind, 52, pp. 457-475. 

A wider and a narrower use of the term ' pragmatism ' are to be distin- 
guished. It has been used by the author to indicate a method implying 
only that truths should have practical consequences. The wider pragma- 
tism, or ' humanism, ' means also that the truth of a statement consists in the 
consequences, and particularly in their being good consequences. The 
growth of humanism has in general been due to the break-down of the 
' copy-theory ' of truth. According to humanism, original, given, pure ex- 
perience presents questions or difficulties for solution. In their general 
form, the solutions discovered are determined by fundamental categories of 
thought, while the details are supplied in conformity to present needs. 
The fundamental categories were themselves once inductive discoveries, 
but are now inherent in the structure of consciousness. There can be no 
external standard of truth. Truth always means the relation between the 
relatively stable parts of experience, the fundamental categories, and the 
less stable parts. This unalterableness or determination of experience is 
a sufficient answer to the objection that truth for the pragmatist can be only 
a matter of whim or caprice. The only alternative suggested by the critics 
is, in Mr. Bradley's words, that true thought "must correspond to a deter- 
minate being which it cannot be said to make." So far as philosophy has 
attempted to define the nature of this correspondence, it would seem to 
mean merely a copying of the eternal thought, and it is on this conception 
that most of the criticisms of humanism seem to be founded. Humanism 
would maintain, on the contrary, that to stand in any relation whatever to 
reality is to correspond to it in some way. Conformity to reality, the hu- 
manist's test of truth, means that an experience must take account of other 
experiences in such a way that an intellectually and practically satisfactory 
result is obtained. In general, an experience is taken account of when it 
is preserved without contradicting other realities. The interference of two 
realities, both of which claim preservation,, is the basis of objectivity. The 
discovery of a new truth which we conceive as valid for past experience, 
really enriches the content of past experience. Thus virtual and actual 
truth coincide, in that they mean the possibility of but one answer, when 
once the question is raised. 

Grace Mead Andrus. 
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Ce que devient la logique. A. Rey. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 6, pp. 612-625. 

The recent discussions of the theory of knowledge, and the critique of 
science and its methods, show a decided tendency toward a new and posi- 
tivistic logic and epistemology. One is struck by the little change in 
modern logic from that of Port Royal and even from that of Aristotle. The 
reason is that formal logic has been considered the fundamental part of 
logic ; it has posed as a speculation a priori, a mode of pure thought. But 
Aristotle's logic was far from formal and a priori ; it was rather realistic, 
the instrument of invention, exposition, and critique, such as the science of 
the time required. The formal logic of to-day, however, merely analyzes 
reflection and opinions about facts, not the facts themselves. It is no 
longer the useful organon of Aristotle. It is true that Stuart Mill, Bain, 
and Renouvier have given systems of logic for the examination of science 
and its method, but the point of view is still too abstract, the results too- 
artificial. So we must establish a positivistic logic. Now the end of logic 
is to seek and formulate the rules necessary for the acquisition of exact 
and certain knowledge. In the strict sense of the term, logic is not a sci- 
ence, it is merely a useful technique. It should be based on scientific re- 
search, on the facts given in historical sociology and psychology as to how 
man has arrived at satisfactory knowledge. Logic on such a basis is an 
'art rationneP ; it presents both a general and special phase, i. e., a 
theory of the art, and the art itself. After such radical transformation, 
logic becomes an indispensable propaedeutic to all scientific knowledge, 
for its rules will be the only means for attaining in each category of thought 
the most exact and complete representations. And philosophy in general 
must assume a positivistic spirit ; hypotheses must be as far as possible 
eliminated ; we must gauge our reflection by contact with facts. Philosophy 
should be the ' ancilla sciential for mere speculation a priori is of no 
value. 

R. B. Waugh. 

Meine Erkenntnistheorie und das bestrittene ich. Wilhelm Schuppe. 
Z. f. Psych, u. Phys., XXXV, 6, pp. 454-479. 

The article is a reply to Ziehen's " Erkenntnistheoretische Auseinander- 
setzungen, II," Zeitschrift, XXXIII, 1 u. 2, pp. 91 ff. Epistemology rests 
upon logic, for truth and reality are correlative concepts. It is a presup- 
position of thought that in reality contradictions cannot be true, for thought 
is impossible unless nature presents a regular system of relations. Hence 
the causal principle is referred to thought, not in the sense that it is applied 
to objects by thought, but that reflection on the process of knowledge shows 
it as a presupposition in knowledge. Relations in themselves and objects 
in themselves are abstractions ; both exist in one concrete experience, and 
it is the work of analysis to separate them from the totality. Conscious- 
ness and its object, as a concrete, organic whole, is the definition of Being. 
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The question arises, What is experience ? Experience presupposes a 
'given,' which must be explained by reference to the ego. The difficulties 
of the ' given ' rest entirely on the fact that the ego has usually been con- 
sidered abstractly ; certain fundamental feelings and logical functions are 
attributed to the ego, but the objects determined by them are not so attrib- 
uted. The ego is the concrete whole composed by the relations and the 
given. Hence it follows that we are necessarily limited to experience and 
cannot seek explanations in unknown substances. The ego is not to be 
defined merely as the sum of conscious processes, as Ziehen defines it, or 
as a process among the others. There are no egoless processes. The 
fact that the pure ego is an abstraction does not mean that the ideal unity 
of consciousness can be ruled out of epistemology. Ziehen's question : 
Does the young child have an idea of the ego ? has no bearing; for no one 
doubts that the individual ego has a beginning in time, and, even if the 
child has not separated the ego from the conscious processes, it does not 
follow that the unity of consciousness is inoperative. The fundamental 
fact for epistemology still remains, viz., that without the ego there can 
be no knowledge. Similarly, the fact that one is not always conscious of 
the ego does not disprove its existence ; it exists in the particular ideas even 
if it is not consciously analyzed out of them. Hence the universal is always 
given in the particular, and either alone is an abstraction. This is not a 
doctrine of psychic activities, but an investigation of the facts of experience. 

George H. Sabine. 

Note on the Physical World- Order. Edgar A. Singer. J. of Ph. , Psy. , 
and Sci. Meth., I, 23, pp. 623-629 ; 24, pp. 645-651. 

A physical science is one which employs in its description of nature only 
such terms as can adequately be defined by the use of the measuring rod. 
By description of nature is here meant the body of laws which a science has 
formulated. Such a law is physical, if it presupposes no knowledge except 
such as is involved in the use of the measuring rod. Thus defined, phys- 
ical science includes the part of geometry which records the results of 
measurement. Mass, length, and time are amenable to the measuring rod, 
and hence mechanics is a physical science. All the units of general 
physics are ultimately determined in the same way. But there are sci- 
ences whose terms cannot be expressed by measurement. It seems absurd 
to seek a physical explanation of acts which we ordinarily explain from 
motives. The animal body may be explained by physical laws, but it is 
directed by a soul which apparently cannot be so explained. Is this inex- 
plicability demonstrable ? A law can be proved inadequate to the expla- 
nation of phenomena only on condition : (1) that the law and the phe- 
nomena are described in the same set of terms ; (2) that the law is re- 
stricted in its application. Obviously, therefore, to say that human 
character cannot be explained mechanically is meaningless, for the law 
and the phenomena are in different terms. What, then, is a non-physical 
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science, and may such sciences coexist with physical sciences without lim- 
iting them ? It seems possible that sciences may be constructed whose 
objects have no common physical basis, and which would therefore formu- 
late their laws in non-physical terms. Yet each of these objects might be 
composed of matter and therefore be completely subject to physical laws. 
So long as the mechanistic hypothesis is unproved, biology must be such a 
science. The same object may be capable of description in the terms of 
several sciences. George H. Sabine. 

Human Pre-existence. J. Ellis McTaggart. Int. J. E., XV, i, pp. 

83-95- 

The article gives a brief discussion of the grounds for belief in the doc- 
trine of pre-existence, and a consideration of such immortality as it can 
offer. The theological proof for immortality is shown to be untenable. 
On the basis of the metaphysical proof, which tries to show that man, by 
virtue of his nature, is necessary to the universe, a necessary relation is 
established between the doctrines of immortality and pre-existence in the 
following way. As yet, no distinction has been made between the past and 
the future with respect to their significance in the time order. Hence man 
must have been as necessary to the universe in the past as he will be in the 
future. The most important consideration which bears directly upon pre- 
existence is the fact that many start in life equipped with natures which we 
know in other cases to be the result of a life-time's experience. It seems 
reasonable to regard innate characteristics as the result of a pre-existent 
life of the individual. The most serious objection to such immortality is 
with regard to memory. The author points out, however, that immortality 
without memory would have some meaning, in that the experience of one 
life-time would influence the character with which we began the next, and 
further, that successive lives would be united by final causality. Such im- 
mortality, moreover, would not be valueless. Memory is valuable because 
it enables the past to serve the wisdom, the virtue, and the love of the 
present. In the cases of wisdom and virtue, memory may perish and the 
present still be served by the past through the strengthening of mind and 
character. In regard to love, if we examine closely, we shall find that what 
is uniquely valuable is the relation to each particular person, and not the 
particular acts and feelings which express this relation. Love between two 
people is an expression of their close connection in the world plan. Hence 
they are likely to be brought together in some of their future lives, and the 
value of love in one life, though memory of it perish, will consist in the 
fact that it makes relations stronger and better at the next meeting. 

Winifred Hyde. 

The Infitiite and the Perfect. J. S. Mackenzie. Mind, 51, pp. 355-379. 

In general, we may say that Greek thought, strongly influenced by Par- 
menides, is dominated by the conception of form giving determinateness 
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to indefinite, pre-existing matter. In a similar way, the mathematical idea 
controlled Cartesian thought, except that there the Infinite is made positive 
and determination is considered to be negative. The Greek whole is de- 
terminate, finite ; the modern whole is infinite being. The ethical signifi- 
cance of these views appears clearly in the contrast between the Greek 
high-minded man, confident of realizing his ideal, and the modern man, 
humble because conscious of an infinite ideal. The Greek and modern 
conceptions of the Infinite are alike in one respect. Both are essentially 
spatial. Kantian ethics clearly shows the influence of this point of view. But 
the geometrical Infinite is Hegel's 'bad infinite.' Descartes, in his proof 
of the existence of God, implies a truer view, the teleological conception. 
Consciousness of mathematical limitation does not imply a positive idea of in- 
finite space. In fact, we cannot have such an idea. But consciousness of 
qualitative imperfection does imply some standard ; and the more definite 
our consciousness of defect, the more definite must be our consciousness of 
a standard of perfection. The confusion between the mathematical and 
teleological conceptions has evidently arisen from a confusion between quan- 
titative and qualitative differences. The idea of the mathematical infinite has 
probably arisen in connection with space and time, which we are prone to 
consider as endless. But, by a slight modification of Kant's positive solu- 
tion of the problem, we may regard space and time, so far as they have 
actual existence, as limited. This implies that they are closed circles. 
This point of view gives a new meaning to infinity, and is what the author 
regards as Hegel' s view. A closed circle is infinite though its content is lim- 
ited. The true infinity, in short, is a completely determined finite. It is con- 
crete and intelligible, giving meaning to existence rather than including the 
whole of existence. This view of the Perfect is ethically significant, in that it 
leads back from empty mysticism to admiration for that which is completely 
known and understood. The author regards Professor Royce's Infinite as 
another case of the 'bad infinite.' The indefinite going on is possible 
only for one leaving out some of the essential conditions of the problem. 
We reach the idea of God through the sense of our own perfection, because 
we are aware of our own freedom and infinity. Every time I love or know 
anything, I am aware that I appropriate the world of my experience as the 
counterpart of myself. The idea of God proves its reality by the fact that 
it continues to present itself to us as the only possible key to our experience ; 
it must be valid because it is vital. 

Winifred Hyde. 

Dreams and Idealism. F. C. S. Schiller. Hibbert Journal, III, 1, 83- 
102. 

By interpreting the significance of dream-phenomena for philosophy, the 
author attempts to reconcile realism and idealism. Absolute idealism 
avoids the dangers of realism by maintaining that all reality is experience, 
and of subjective idealism by asserting that this experience is not of the in- 
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dividual, but of the Absolute. The stock arguments for the position fail, 
however. The fact of experiencing is no proof of idealism, since reality, 
however independent, is only real for us as experienced. Reality is not 
wholly spiritual because the experiencing subject constitutes the object. 
They are equally necessary to each other and neither can claim priority. 
No real analogy exists between an absolute and an individual experience, 
and the supposed relation between the two can afford no real explanation 
of the latter. The variations in individual perception offered as proof of 
subjectivity, assume the permanent object of the perception. We may 
use the pragmatic test, and see how idealism works, if assumed. Reality 
is fundamentally my experience, but certain discordant elements in experi- 
ence have been extruded, on volitional motives, into objectivity. We re- 
fused to accept experience where it was unpleasant, and the extrusion has 
proved successful. Were experience perfectly harmonious, it would admit 
of a solipsistic interpretation. Certain portions of our experience, viz., 
dreams, do, as a matter of fact, receive the solipsistic interpretation, be- 
cause they are of inferior value for our purposes. Now, the independent 
objectivity ascribed to our waking experience is limited by the continuance 
of the successful postulate which created it, and the fact of dreams sug- 
gests doubt as to the finality of the postulate. Dreams reveal a highly 
complex world of subjective reality, the originality of which renders doubt- 
ful its imitative nature. Duration is not a factor in the question, and the 
fact of the discontinuance in dream-life is probably an empirical accident. 
As dream-life is judged subjective by waking life with its higher reality, so 
both may conceivably be transcended by a still higher reality which is thus 
suggested to us. Experience becomes ideal in the light of higher, more 
real experience. Reality could only be regarded as a dream from the 
standpoint of a higher reality. The reality of every experience is accepted 
until grounds for doubt arise. Our experience of an inharmonious universe 
gives rise to such doubt, and hints that it is the symbol of an unmanifest 
reality. In such a reality would be found the synthesis of idealism, in 
which all that is desired is realized, and of realism in which everything 
real is approved. 

Mary Winifred Sprague. 

The Nature of Consciousness. F. J. E. Woodbridge. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., II, 5, pp. 119-125. 

The view of Locke and Kant, and of modern philosophy in general, 
that consciousness is a sort of receptacle to be opposed to the objects in it, 
has proved itself to be thoroughly unfruitful. The distinction between 
consciousness and its objects is to be conceived, rather, as the distinction in- 
volved in the existence of different things together. Other examples of 
this type of existence are events in time, things in space, and individuals 
in a species. From this point of view, it becomes absurd to ask whether 
consciousness possesses causal efficiency, or how things get into conscious- 
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ness, or in regard to the relation of mind and matter. The view of con- 
sciousness as a continuum explains the mutual isolation of individual con- 
sciousness, since two continua of the same kind cannot be parts of each 
other. It is the distinctive character of conscious continua that the differ- 
ent objects related become representative of each other. This relation 
renders knowledge possible, and all science deals solely with the sys- 
tematization of this representative value. Since knowledge depends on the 
relations of things in consciousness, and not upon the relation of things to 
consciousness, knowledge is realistic ; consciousness may be a conditio 
sine qua non of knowledge, but it is not its determining factor. Though 
the author agrees essentially with Professor James's view of consciousness, 
he dissents from the view which makes consciousness a function within 
experience that differentiates experience into subjective and objective. 
This distinction throws no light on the nature of consciousness. 

George H. Sabine. 

Scepticis77t of the Instrument. H. G. Wells. Mind, 51, pp. 379-393' 

In this paper, the writer gives a brief summary of his philosophy. Coming 
to the study of logic only after an extended scientific and practical training, 
he finds three reasons for distrusting the Instrument of Thought : (1) The 
syllogism depends on classification ; we mark off A and B from not-A and 
not-B by fixed circles. But this procedure is invalid, for in reality each 
individual is unique, and classes merge into one another by insensible 
gradations. (2) We constantly tend to treat negative terms, especially such 
vague ones as Infinite, Absolute, Omniscient, and the like, as if they repre- 
sented positive classes. (3) The various terms in our reasoning lie at dif- 
ferent levels, in different planes, and much error and confusion results 
from ignoring this fact. A flagrant case would be to speak of cutting an 
atom with a knife. The free-will controversy seems to be a case in point ; 
at the level of common experience the will is free, but on closer analysis it 
is seen to be strictly determined. Our standards of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness are subjective ; but this does not prevent the association under a com- 
mon name of those who hold the same standard in common. In some 
respects, these views may bear a certain resemblance to 'pragmatism.' 

F. D. Mitchell. 

On the Metaphysical Significance of Relations. J. A. Leighton. J. of 
Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., I, 26, pp. 701-707. 

On the assumption that our knowledge of reality is valid, how are rela- 
tions to be construed ? The change produced in the nature of external 
objects by the discovery of new relations, and the modification of external 
relations by the thought process, show relations to be inherent in the nature 
of reality. That our thought is unable to give a complete account of 
external relations does not prove that thought is invalid, but indicates 
merely that experience is more complex than our thinking. Relations are 
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of two types, transeunt and immanent. The first is the ordinary form of 
physical causality. The difficulty of applying this to the relation of the 
self to the external world has led to the conception of immanent relation- 
ship which is illustrated by the nature of an organism, or more completely 
by consciousness itself. The self in its life constantly transforms transeunt 
relations into immanent relations. The idealist, however, goes too far in 
reducing all reality to the relations holding within a single consciousness ; 
for the self realizes its own nature only in relation to other selves. Society, 
then, as a system of conscious selves in mutual relationship must form the 
most adequate representation of the relations existing in reality ; for, if real 
beings are not related in reality, the relations themselves cannot be real. 

Grace Mead Andrus. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Pathologic de la croyance. C. Bos. Rev. Ph., XXIX, n, pp. 441-459. 

The title of the article indicates the point of view from which the prob- 
lem is considered. Belief is regarded as a concrete act which reflects the 
whole ego. Following out a previous comparison between such an act and 
psychological assimilation, it is the difficulties of assimilation which consti- 
tute the pathology of belief. Clinically the morbid forms of belief, those 
' par exces ' (hallucination, delire, credulite) and those ' par defaut ' (ne- 
gation) are very different, but psychologically they are similar. Both 
arise from the same weakness, lack of inhibitory power. The sane man 
is able to keep his sensations and his images in their proper systems. He 
is able to ' reduce ' his images. In hallucinations, the dream world is not 
prevented from encroaching upon the real world, the image is not limited 
to its own sphere. In credulity, similarly, the new idea is not inhibited, 
though contradictory to other parts of the subject's experience. In nega- 
tion the mind is controlled by a fixed idea which prevents the acceptance 
of another idea not in harmony with it. The will cannot check the impulse 
of negation in order to secure judgment. The true opposite of belief is 
doubt. The delirium of doubt, or, perhaps better, the delirium of hesita- 
tion, is constituted by the same weakness as the preceding troubles. The 
subject, unable to find certitude, is in a constant state of interrogation or 
agitation. All the motives for belief or negation are present, but the will 
cannot choose. It cannot inhibit the interrogation which occurs automatic- 
ally. In doubt, as in the other disorders also, there is a change in the 
feeling of reality. In this case the real appears as dream. In all of these 
troubles, the close relation between belief and action is shown by the fact 
that subjects suffering from delirium do not react upon the real world as 
sane men. Real belief is a living personal activity, which is dependent 
upon the constitution of the individual : upon his force of will, his atten- 
tion, his acts, and the subjective conditions of action. Belief expresses the 
entire individuality. Hence the pathology of belief becomes a relative 
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matter. What is abnormal for one may not be for another. Each fashions 
his real. The believable also varies in time and according to the momen- 
tary conception of the real. It is this variability which makes belief a living 
thing. Belief and life evolve together. 

Winifred Hyde. 

L' evolution du reve pendant le reveil. Foucault. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 11, 
pp. 459-482. 

Most psychologists who have made a study of dreams agree that the 
representations of a dream undergo a work of construction, but they do 
not say when the construction takes place, or define its nature. Foucault 
regards the dream as the product of a double mental act ; one during 
sleep, the other after sleep and chiefly while awakening. The present article 
is a study of the latter. A number of observations of dreams were made by 
the author himself and by others under his direction. Part of the observa- 
tions were made immediately upon awakening, and part after a longer inter- 
val had elapsed. From this series of notations, the conclusion is drawn that 
the law according to which a dream becomes a memory of a dream, a process 
which takes place as we awake, is a logical law. The dreams which are 
immediately noted show great incoherency with regard to the relations of suc- 
cession, coexistence, and local situations according to which real events or- 
ganize themselves. The more immediate the notation, the more incoheient 
the dream. Notations made later show much more coherency. The differ- 
ent tableaux are more closely related, the series of events more nearly contin- 
uous. The dream, then, in becoming a memory, follows a logical develop- 
ment directed by the instinctive need of giving a rational character to the 
images and sensations presented to the mind and of assimilating the dream 
experience into our systematic everyday life. This law of logical evolution 
may serve as a guide to analyze more completely mental operations during 
sleep and during the period of awakening. 

Winifred Hyde. 

The Classification of Psycho-Physic Methods. E. B. Holt. Psych. Rev., 

XI, 6, pp. 343-369- 

The four traditional psycho-physic methods represent historical develop- 
ments rather than logical and mutually exclusive classes. The purpose of 
this article is to determine the essential features of procedure in each 
method, and on this as a basis reorganize the current classification. 
Wundt's four so-called methods, critically examined, analyze into four 
problems, not parallel with the four methods, and two real methods. The 
problems are those of just-perceptible difference, equal over-perceptible 
difference, not perceptible difference, and the threshold of stimulation. 
The methods are those of mean error, and of right and wrong cases, the 
so-called methods of minimal change and of mean gradation resolving 
themselves on examination into problems and procedures for obtaining raw 
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data rather than into methods of evaluation. The problem and procedure 
in any given case will be determined by the peculiarities of the sense organ 
and the apparatus available. The choice of a method of evaluation depends 
on the degree of accuracy desired, either method being applicable to any 
of the four problems, since in any problem the procedure may be made to 
yield three classes of judgments, representing the three curves of the so-called 
method of mean error. Only when the experimenter is limited to the use 
of two stimuli is his choice of method limited, that of right and wrong 
cases being alone available. The method of right and wrong cases is not, 
however, to be limited to use in such circumstances, since by the method of 
least squares the measure of precision may be calculated from several pairs 
of stimuli with relatively fewer judgments on each pair. The method is to 
be employed as a method of evaluation whenever greater accuracy is de- 
sired ; for the measure of precision obtained by the equation of Gauss and 
the integral tables of Fechner represent with relative accuracy the steep- 
ness of the error curve, which is only approximately suggested by the 
mean error, probable error, and other quantities of the method of mean 
error. Kiilpe recognizes four methods or classes (practically parallel with 
the four problems of the present writer) and a single method which applies 
to all four classes, the method of minimal changes. His retention in this 
method of the informal step-wise procedure rejected by Wundt, and of the 
evaluation of data by an averaging of four values of the compared stimulus, 
is inadmissible. A trustworthy measure of discrimination can be obtained 
only from data representing at least in part the steepness of the three 
curves of the judgments greater (>), less (<), and equal (=). In the 
brief and suggestive account of Ebbinghaus, two problems, that of just 
perceptible difference, and that of equal over-perceptible difference, are 
recognized, the problem of not perceptible difference being ignored, and 
the determination of the threshold of sensation being excluded from psycho- 
physical experimentation. The four traditional methods are resolved into 
four procedures, according as, in either of the above problems, a stimulus 
is found to correspond to a judgment, or a judgment to correspond to a 
stimulus. The method of mean error is to be applied in every procedure 
to test the reliability of the average of the observations. The value of the 
method of right and wrong cases is minimized, being apparently regarded 
merely as a cumbersome mathematical procedure designed to compensate 
for poverty of observations. None of these writers recognize that the 
traditional classification is an illogical scheme which analyzes into four 
problems (as above), a great diversity of procedure by which data are ob- 
tained, and two real methods of evaluation, the method of mean error, and 
the method of right and wrong cases. 

Elsie Murray. 
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The Problem of the Emotions. Gustav Spiller. Am. J. Ps., XV, 4, 
pp. 569-580. 

The favorite theory of to-day concerning the nature of the emotions, 
that of James and Lange, maintains that an emotion is the feeling of the 
bodily changes which follow directly the perception of the exciting fact. 
A rival theory, brought forward by Irons, in his Study of the Psychology of 
Ethics, holds that an emotion is something unanalyzable and irreducible, 
distinct from intellect, will, or feeling, and best characterized as a feeling 
attitude which may or may not be attended by excitement. But introspec- 
tive analysis of an emotion as experienced, e. g. t anxiety, reveals neither 
a colorless thought plus unconnected bodily excitement, as James implies, 
nor an unanalyzable, unexcited central reaction, as urged by Irons. Rather 
it discloses a confused stream of incomplete thoughts, and repeated efforts 
to solve the problem which provoked the emotion ; i. e., mental excite- 
ment, which, independent of all physical excitement, appears to constitute 
the emotion. Only according to the different directions taken by this flow 
of thought may emotions be classed as different. Since, however, the 
ideational content of the emotion usually has reference to the initiation of 
bodily action, there will occur, corresponding to the incomplete cognitive 
and volitional adjustments, various physical adjustments, — primarily mus- 
cular, secondarily nervous and vascular, — the two series, mental and 
bodily, being substantially one and inseparable. Emotions, then, repre- 
sent the mental excitement produced directly through a definite object or 
idea, naturally combined with physical excitement, expressing the fused 
cognitive, volitional, and active aspects. An emotion may be defined as a 
mental attitude in a state of excitement. Such a definition excludes sen- 
timent, passion, mental and physical derangement, pleasure-pain, desire, 
etc. , at the same time rendering intelligible the multiplicity of the pure emo- 
tions. This definition being adopted, the question arises : To what extent 
are emotions justifiable in civilized life ? Three stages of development may 
be distinguished. Among animals and in the early stages of human develop- 
ment, i. <?., in a primitive environment where prompt and appropriate reac- 
tion is essential, a few headstrong emotions, associated with certain practical 
attitudes, developed to protect the individual automatically, are supreme. 
In the second, transitional, semi-anarchical stage, when the relation of the 
individual to his environment has become more complex, a host of emo- 
tional attitudes, essentially self-centered, and taking account only of the 
need of the moment, hold sway. In the final and orderly stage, the abrupt, 
irresponsible, blinding emotions are suppressed, while the less violent are 
permitted only so far as they are adequate to life as a complex whole. The 
highly advanced individual will be neither coldly intellectual and apathetic, 
nor subject to suddenly up-welling excitement. Rather will he be guided 
by a few trained impulses, principles, emotions, and more especially senti- 
ments of a comprehensive character, seeking to do justice to the individual, 
to society, and to nature, as an interdependent whole. Elsie Murray. 
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ETHICS AND ESTHETICS. 

La raison pure pratique doit-elle etre critiquee? A. Fouillee. Rev. 
Ph., XXX, i, pp. 1-33. 

Pure reason in its practical use is the great exception made by Kant in 
applying his critical method. In his Critique of Practical Reason, he merely 
criticizes the practical value of experience, in order to remove from reason 
subjected to empirical conditions the appearance of furnishing exclusive 
grounds of determination to the will. (1) Kant fails even to establish the 
existence of pure reason itself as a faculty of making synthetic judgments 
a priori. To doubt its existence, he says, is to attempt to prove by reason 
that there is no reason. This argument is valid only when applied to the 
principles of logical reasoning ; not when referred to reason in its ' pure ' 
sense. It is necessary first to examine what Kant meant by ' reason ' and 
' a priori knowledge. ' In a negative sense, according to Kant, we know 
something by reason, when we are conscious that we could have known it, 
even if it had not been given to us in experience ; hence rational knowl- 
edge and knowledge a priori are one and the same. This meaning of a 
priori, as the negation of empirical conditions, is refuted by one of Kant's 
own principles, viz., we must never explain a thing by a causality inde- 
pendent of experience, because of our ignorance of any empirical conditions 
producing it. In a positive sense, a priori refers to the ideas of which rea- 
son is the initial spontaneous cause. Reason as an intelligible cause, how- 
ever, like the will as intelligible cause, must be problematic, being outside 
possible experience. To affirm the existence or to admit the possibility of 
the causality of pure reason is to assume an absolute subject endowed with 
free causality, and hence to make the conditions of experience transcendent, 
and themselves no longer the objects of possible experience. Kant's failure 
to establish and criticise pure reason involves a failure to establish pure 
practical reason. (2) Accepting, however, the idea of duty uncritically as 
the supreme a priori idea of the pure practical reason, Kant proceeds on 
that assumption to analyze the moral judgment and to formulate its law. 
But a formally universal principle, like the categorical imperative, can 
neither explain actual morality, nor carry in itself its own proof. The so- 
called ' forms ' of experience, moral and otherwise, are elements in the 
whole content, and demand explanation in terms of experience. (3) It 
follows that a true critique of pure practical reason is necessary. Accord- 
ing to Kant, no such investigation is necessary, since reason has in itself the 
standard for the critical examination of every use of itself. This is true 
only of reason as making use of the principles of logical identity, sufficient 
reason, and causality. Pure reason, as the source of ideas which reach the 
unconditioned, necessitates investigation as to the nature, origin, and objec- 
tive reference of those ideas. (4) With regard to the a priori nature of the 
idea of duty, it may legitimately be asked whether such an idea could arise 
apart from experience, and whether it is free from all elements of experi- 
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ence. In the same way, concerning its origin, it may be asked whether it 
can clearly be shown to be the result of the intelligible causality of reason, 
and not of a series of cerebral and mental determinations. The critical 
question should be formulated thus : Is not the universality of rational 
principles the derivative and expression of a fundamental instinct of intel- 
ligence developed in man in the course of ages ? And may not the moral 
command of pure reason be simply the effect of a totality of psychic, social, 
and cosmological conditions? (5) It remains, then, to consider Kant's 
proof that pure practical reason has objective reality. In the Critique of 
Pure Reason is shown the possibility of an intelligible causality of the will. 
On the transformation of this possibility into reality depends the objective 
nature of pure practical reason, and of the moral law. But Kant effected 
this transformation only by assuming that the moral law is an incontestably 
valid principle of determination, which, in eliminating all sensible condi- 
tions, gives validity to the possible concept of freedom. The argument 
involves a circular reasoning which no distinction between freedom as the 
ratio essendi of the moral law, and the moral law as the ratio cognoscendi 
of freedom, can transcend. Freedom is the conditio sine qua non of the 
reality of the moral law ; if the reality of freedom is uncertain, the ideas of 
the pure practical reason are only problems. From no point of view is 
Kant able to render the ideas of pure practical reason apodictically certain. 
Experience, source of truth in regard to nature, is for Kant the source of 
illusion in the moral sphere. Of experience abstractly reduced to mere 
series of events, this is true. But the mind, relying on experience in its 
concrete totality, formulates the ought, and is the true source of morality. 

Mary Winifred Sprague. 

La vie sociale. J. Delvaille. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 12, pp. 583-601. 

The social life is complex ; the same individual is a member of many 
societies of varying extent and importance, whose interests may simply 
succeed one another in consciousness, or may oppose or reinforce one 
another. The complexity of social life forces each individual into a pecu- 
liar, regularly repeated circle of actions, out of which, however, he is con- 
stantly stepping in order to satisfy various wants. The analogy of the 
' social organism ' is misleading. If society is an organism, it is one of 
ideas ; its members are connected, not by necessary and unconscious 
bonds, but by the recognition of rights and duties. Moreover, an organism 
runs through a regular life-history, while the development of a society may 
be very irregular. Certain ideas and activities are, in a sense, common 
to the members of a society ; but there is always some variation from one 
individual to another. Individual acts on individual, constraining, persuad- 
ing, suggesting ; but mere imitation does, not determine which model is 
imitated. The same individual may be partly in accord with, partly in 
revolt against, the ideas and practices current in the society. It is in indi- 
vidual consciousness that the causes of social changes are found. The 
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unity of a society is a unity of end present to the consciousnesses of its 
members ; each member must conceive the idea of the whole which he 
helps to realize, and recognize himself as a fragment of this work. The 
state is society unified by coercive force ; in it social life is subjected to the 
uniformity of the administrative regime. The citizens are alike in the 
common bond which unites them, — in legal security, in civic duties, in 
patriotism. For a real comprehension of social facts, the historical method 
is indispensible. Social changes are explained by tracing them back to 
the original slight differences whose increasing complication has produced 
the most prodigious combinations of events. Account must be taken ot 
the conservative agencies in society, such as instincts, habits, customs, in- 
stitutions. We must study not only the lives of great men who were able 
to modify their environment, but also the collective life which is that en- 
vironment. Social activities depend in part on unconscious or subconscious 
causes ; we obey laws and regulations whose origin is unknown to us, and 
accord them the greater stability for that reason. National character 
is less the product of physical and organic characteristics than of con- 
ceptions which have become principles of individual and collective 
action. Scientific and general social progress are closely interconnected, 
and from their mutual reaction result the profound changes which have 
constituted civilization. But other formative agencies must be recognized, 
— moral ideas and the individual energies which defy scientific formulation. 

Theodore de Laguna. 



